THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE EUROPEAN MIND
studied far into the sixteenth century, but one of them was
included in the early printed editions of the Aristotelian
Organon, and was for centuries accepted as Aristotle's own
work.
Before Gilbert became a bishop, however, he was regarded
with some suspicion for he belonged to that school of thought
which would make of Plato, and of secular learning generally,
an invaluable ally to Christian theology, and on which St.
Bernard and his friends were never tired of heaping maledic-
tions. The actual theological teaching of Gilbert and Abelard
was different both in its approach and in its goal, but Gilbert
was wholeheartedly at one with Abelard in that which made
both alike obnoxious to all who drew the inspiration of their
religious diinking from the abbot's cell at Clairvaux, and such
obscurantists were still in command of the ecclesiastical
situation.
Thek real offence did not consist in the actual details of the
heresies they were thought to propound. It lay rather in their
whole approach to the perennial problems of theology. They
were suspect because they refused to acknowledge and to
perpetuate the ancient suspicion of St. Paul and Tertullian of
secular learning in general and Platonic philosophy in particular.
On the contrary, they, and a multitude of scholars whose
inspiration they were, regarded Greek philosophy as but little
if at all less authoritative for Christians than tie Fathers. They
held the characteristically modern idea that the Incarnation did
not justify and crown Jewish religious history alone, but they
proclaimed that Greek thought was also one of the means
whereby mankind was prepared for the coming of the Saviour.
These two were elements, comparable in importance and not
unequal in influence, of the historic situation which Christ
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